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THE FRIEND. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. way of peace, but make them crooked paths. | prow in and among you all, to his praise that 
li . .,| He that goeth in them, shall not know peace. | hath called you ; to whom be glory and honor 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid —IJsa. lix. 8 fore ” y 
, . lix. 8. ever, amen.”—S. C. 
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, But some may say, was not Christ meek 
for Postage on those sent by mail. and lowly? and ought not all to be like unto 

Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to Him ? The Soudan and the Slave Trade. 
JOSEPH WALTON, It is true, my Friends ; but there is a differ-|_ In writing of the Soudan, we have not in 
Moorestown, Buruineton Co., N. J. ence between the Seed’s suffering and its,mind that vast region lying immediately 
Sascriptions, payments and business communications, received by| reigning, and there are times for them both.'south of the Great Desert and sometimes 





JOHN 8S. STOKES, When it doth please God to permit the hour called Nigritia, but the comparatively narrow 
at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTAIRS, |and power of darkness in the open persecu-|strip lying east of this and stretching from 
PHILADBLPHIA. tors, to exalt itself against his Seed and peo-|Egypt proper to the country of the famous 











ple by persecution, or such like; they are led 
Selected for “The Friend.” |by his spirit to appear in meekness and quiet-|relatively to the larger territory that bears 
How Deceit May Get Up. ness, as a sheep before the shearer. But what} the name. Make its area a common denomi- 
A postscript to a letter of Stephen Crisp, th this to — bad and — pas | Pv for on a and - area of 
«not judging all that which is at enmity |*29t appear under pretence of the Truth, and |Germany, or France, or Austria-Hungary, or 
= uegins . mY |yet are out of the Truth, and enemies to its Sweden, would be contained five times; that 
with the lite, and tends to the hurting of the : Ae ond d f Great Britai A iicitied an teelie dat 
trae plant of God.” prosperity, striving to exalt and set up an-|of Great Dritain and Ireland, or Italy, or Nor- 
other thing instead of the Truth? Such as|way, would be contained nine times; and the 
“Dear Friendsand Brethren,—I have some-|these the Lord doth require you to use not;combined areas of Belgium, Switzerland, 
thing further in my heart to communicatejonly patienve and meekness towards; but if|Greece, and the Netherlands, twenty times. 
ito you, in dear and tender love, and in de-|that will not reclaim them, they must know | Kordofan, Darfur, and Sennaar are some of its 
site of your preservation out of the snare of|the judgment of the Truth, and youin it must principal divisions thus properly included, 
your adversary ; and that is, to exhort you|stand over them ; for in this case the day of,and help to make up the 1,640 miles in length, 
all to dwell in the pure judgment of the Truth,|the exaltation of Christ is come, and God ie |660 mean breadth which are its approximate 
which is a defence upon your glory; and let|crowning Truth with dominion over every |dimensions. The reduction of Sennaar and 
none bereave you of this under any pretence | false spirit, and corrupt practice thereof. Kordofan took place toward the close of the 
whatsoever. But as you come to a true feel-| Therefore, dear Friends, eye the Lord in long rule of the warlike Mebemet Ali; while 
ing of the life in yourselves, to which alone|his goings for.b, and as you feel his life in you the annexation of Darfur and the Equatorial 
the certain judgment appertaineth, so let this|}to witness against any evil and corrupt thing | district was effected under Ismail, the ex-Khe- 
life have freedom, and stop it not from judg-|or practice, use plainness, and keep sincerity,|dive. Thus obtained and constituted, the Sou- 
ing all that which is at enmity with the life,jand turn not judgment backwards. That|dan was organized into a province of Egypt 
and tends to the hurt of the true plant of God.}| which is unwilling to be judged, and cries out, |in 1877. 
For I have seen a harm hath come to many |judge none, leave all to God, &., the same will} Of the character of the population, we have 
who have parted with their judgment, and so|take upon it both to judge and rule, but not/reason to believe that in a portion personal 
have become unarmed, and the enemy bath|in the wisdom of God. ‘Those that ery out | bravery is a trait to a degree remarkable for 
prevailed upon them, under a pretended ten-|so much for tenderness, and against Truth’s' Africans. Their soldiers displayed their valor 
derness, to permit or suffer such things as|judgment, the same are in much danger to be|in initiating and, together with Egypt, accom- 
were hurtful to themselves and others; and/drawn’ out from the patient suffering in the’ plishing the invasion of Darfurin 1869. They 
though the Lord hath given them judgment|spirit of Christ Jesus, when they ought to|have since conceived a sentiment of antagon- 
and discerning in the matter, yet were be-|appear in the most meekness; they lose the|ism and independence which the absence of a 
raved of that gift, and so by little and little|exercise of that by which all should keep do-| vigorous provincial policy has fostered. Gen- 
became beguiled. minion over deceit, and lose that strength by jeral Gordon bas described them thus: “They 
Oh! dear Friends! consider these days are| which they should be enabled to suffer all/are smart, dapper-looking fellows, like ante- 
perilous times, and it is needful for every one | things for the sake of Jesus Christ. lopes, fierce, unsparing, the terror of Central 
watch in that same eternal light to which| Dear Friends, in that which keeps out the} Africa.” Dangerous instruments in the hands 
you first turned, that by its righteous judg-|defilerand the betrayer, all wait upon the Lord, |of unscrupulous leaders, they might be trans- 
ment ye may be preserved from every thing|that you may have your armor on, and be she up into useful members of society under 


M’tesa. It is a narrow strip, a tract of land, 














in yourselves that appears contrary to that/fortified with the strength, with the migbt,|the uplifting influences of Christianity and 
precious life of which you have tasted. When/and with the judgment of God. Keep that|righteous law executed. This class live in 
you have so done, then take heed that the|under in every place, which under pretence of; Lower Soudan. The tribes in the vicinity 
memy do not do that by an instrument,|tgnderness and forbearance, would make void|and south of Gondokoro, are less aspiring, less 
which, through your watchfulness in the light, |the testimony of Truth, or make the offence |attractive. The Arab immigrants are eager 
he could not do without. All beware of that|of the cross to cease in any thing wherein you|to take up the inconsistent war-cry “This is 
dfected tenderness that cries out, be tender to|Aave been instructed from the beginning ; that|our land—we know no Khedive here!” 

and pray for all, and mind the good in all,/the Lord may bebold and see judgment estab-| The country thus defined and inhabited, is 
and love all, and judge none, but leave judg-|lished, and be pleased.—Isa. lix. The Lord|being rapidly depleted by the slave-dealer. 
Ment to God, &c. I say, heed not the plausi-|looked, and there was no judgment, and it| Few realize bow rapidly. Two years ago Col. 
ble words of that spirit, which being guilty,|displeased Him; for thereby deceit got up,|Gordon expressed the opinion that two-thirds 
W save its own head from a stroke, would be-| which with it is to be kept down. of the population had already been carried 
fave you of your judgment which God hath| So the Lord God of power and wisdom/|away into slavery. More than ten years ago 
g'ven you ; and is indeed truly his judgment, |preserve you faithful, fitted for every good|Sir Samuel W. Baker was sent out to stop this 
and is to be administered in his wisdom and! word and work ; the strong to watch over the|forced migration, and upon his return, report- 
ower, for the cleansing and keeping clean| weak in singleness, and the weak to be sub-'ed success. Gordon, while Pasha, was un- 
"sanctuary. Such as have no judgment inject to the strong in the Lord, that so the| wearying in his efforts to follow it up, repeat- 

if goings, are they that know not the true'pure plant of righteousness and Truth may jedly dispersing caravans containing from 1,- 
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600 to 2,000 slaves. In 1876 Egypt concluded 
an anti-slavery convention with Great Britain. 


Khedive suspended the exercise of a firm 
authority over this region. Russia’s reeent 
interdiction of the abduction of Circassian 
maidens has destroyed the chief source of sup- 
ply for the Turkish harems, and thusincreased 
the demand for Africans. 

The exportation of natives in large num- 
bers has been revived with impunity and at- 
tended with more abhorrent cruelties than 
before. Obeid in Kordofan is the headquar- 
ters of the slave-bunter. To this point 40,000 
are led annually, like dumb sheep, to be driven 
across a desert of twenty days’ march to De- 
beh. At Debeh they are embarked on the 
Nile for the market at Wadi Halfa. 

We wish that the concentrated gaze of the 
Christian world could follow one of those long, 
dismal processions over that baked and bar- 
ren soil: England would go forward. Recent- 
ly acquired dominance rolls upon her the 
moral responsibility of the initiative. A re- 
cent eye-witness testifies that the route tra- 
versed by these bands is strewed thick with 
bones. 


Those whose object in life was the emanci-|be followers of the Lord Jesus, must be will-| false testimony, the false lives 


THE FRIEND. 


- 


For “ The Friend.” ltrusteth in thee.” It was those “who ¢ : 


“In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be ofjout of great tribulation, that washed the _ 
Col. Gordon’s resignation and a change of good cheer: I have overcome the world.” John xvi. 33./robes and made them white in the blood of 


I have lately been reading an account of|the Lamb.” So that these things must needs 
one who deceased a number of years ago, (M.|be, if we would attain to a “closer walk with 
M. 8.) in the perusal of which I trust I have| od.” ae 
received much instruction, though her path| And what is more desirable in this w 
was at times a tribulated one, and one of|tban to have Him for our friend, that sticketh 
many baptisms. I have been led to say,|closer than a brother. One whom we ean 
where is the trueborn Christian that does not|to in times of trouble. For our blessed Long 
at times have bitter cups to drink ? but these| himself has said, “Call upon me in the day of 
dispensations are no doubt intended to purify |trouble, I will deliver thee;” but what fo. 
and qualify, and make such as are willing to|lows? “and thou shalt glorify me.” $6 dogg 
endure them, meet for the Master's use. not the Master want some fruits as an ey 

I love very much going along with one, in|dence of our love and appreciation of his 
this way, on their pilgrimage journey through |ness and mercy to us? In whatever way He 
heights and through depths. As the out-|calls for it, faithfulness is required, even 
ward elements and seasons come in their/though it may be in a very little thing, a0 
turn, so it is with the Christian traveller.;small it may hardly be thought worthy of 
But what a great favor it is, to have a little|notice; but when peace consisteth in it, then 
grain of faith left, a little glimmer of light|is it not worthy of attention? Our Saviour 
when seasons of affliction appear, and the|bas declared, “ Herein is my Father glorified 
enemy comes in like a flood, and seems ready |that ye bear much fruit.” 


to devour; and what joy when light again 
breaks forth! “Unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise with heal- 
ing in his wings.” So that any that would 


pation of the Africo-American, are rapidly dis-|ing to abide these chastening seasons ; know-' 

. * . : . . . 1 
appearing from among us; the agencies which |ing that the dear Master will not afflict more 
. . . - > . " . . ' 
furnished an opportunity and a channel for|tban is necessary, but will come to their help 


concerted effort, were largely disbanded nine-jin his own good time, and his everlasting 
teen years ago; and abolitionists and anti-|arms will be underneath to support. He is 
slavery societies linger with the younger gen-|not an hard Master to those that give up all 
eration as memories of an heroic age. Such /|to follow Him, but is full of tender compassion 


an organization drags out a feeble existence in 
Great Britain. The facts which we have cited 


and pity; for, “ Like as a father pitieth bis 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 


reaching some of its members, led to a public | Him.” 


conference during the month of November. 


R. W. Felkins, a medical missionary returned |the bitter 


from the Court of M’tesa, confirmed the re- 
_— of correspondents in the field. Wm. E. 
oster, indicated a line of action in the resolu- 








There must be a willingness to partake of 
draughts as well as the sweet, 


ment, for purification. Where would be the 


earnest pleadings, if our lives were all sun-| 
Ss, | 


E. C. G5 
Philada., 3d mo. 4th, 1883. s : 


Christianity has often been injured by the 
, the misleading 
silence of its professed friends. It bas often 
been injured because the action (or the inae. 
tion) of its professed friends put weapons into 
the hands of its enemies. A professed Chris. 
tian, a “pillar in Zion,” who is sharp or dis. 
honest in business, who lives in selfish luxury, 
whose whole life testifies that this world is 
all, this man gives religion a staggering blow, 
Voltaire would have been powerless but for 
the help he got from the professed Christians 
of his day, from prelates and priests living in 


i ) eet, open vice, and wringing the means of selfish 
knowing they are very necessary for refine-' 


indulgence from the poverty and ignorance of 
the people. 


It is the false testimony of professed Chris 


tion that the Government be urged to exert|shine? Where would be our earnest prayers tians that Christianity has most to dread— 


its influence to the utmost in abolishing|if we were to glide along smoothly all the 
throughout the Egyptian dominions the legal| while on the sea of life? 


claration of the antagonism of the slave trade |outward elements should always be calm. 
to legitimate commerce and civilization, and} But what the Christian wants when chas- 
of the justice of interference. The Earl of|tened, is faith ; for “Whom the Lord loveth 
Shaftesbury presided at this meeting. His|He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
name recalls to us a passage in our own colo-| He receiveth :—If ye endure chastening, God 
nial history. It will be remembered that an|dealeth with you as with sons; but if ye be 
Earl of Shaftesbury was a member of the orig-| without chastisement then are ye bastards 
inal cabal; and through royal favor, was one|and not sons.” So that it behooves us to gird 
of the proprietors and sovercigns of provincial up our loins, and arm ourselves with the 
Carolina. He associated with himself in the|urmor of faith, that we may be eriabled to 
making of a lasting constitution, the philoso-|bear all that He is pleased to try us with, for 
pher John Locke. That instrument conferred | He dealeth gently with his children, bis little 
upon every freeman “absolute power and au-jones. His tender compassionate eye is over 
thority over his negro slaves.” Between|all such, to give them. help in every needful 
times two centuries have intervened, and as|time. Then what is wanting is to bave a 
Disraeli would put it, “a great many things|simple, childlike dependence and trust ; wait 
have happened.” for the Lord in seasons of desertion, for He 
The meeting in Exeter Hall was notyYesult-|has said, “i will never leave thee nor forsake 
less. In the Circular Note which Earl Gran jthee.” I believe when a low state is the 


ville sent to Her Majesty’s representatives at|Christian’s portion, it is not an evidence of 


the various European courts, occurs this par-|being forsaken by the blessed Master; but it 
agraph: “The question of the suppression of|is a trial of our faith ; and it will be well for 
the slave trade and of the abolition of slavery |any not to take their flight at such a time, 
as far as possible in Egypt, is one which Her|nor to be as the servant, when his master de- 
Majesty’s Government have much at heart.|layed his coming. 
They will lose no favorable opportunity of| The Christian’s path has ever been and 
advising the Khedive to take such steps as|still remains to be, one beset with thorns; at 
may be judicious for the attainment of these|the same time not one that is bereft of joy 
objects.”—E. C. Dayton in N. Y. Evangelist. |and peace; but the latter overbalances the 
--- first. “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 


Prayer is the vital breath of faith. whose mind is stayed on thee: because he 


g It is not intended | 
status of slavery. Arnold M. P., moved a de-|that it should be so, no more than that the! 


Selected. 





Words of an Exercised Mother (now no more 
Sor her children.—They doubtless have bh 
the voice of the Blessed Shepherd, and ob, 
that they could be persuaded to follow Him. 
Nothing in this life could so rejoice my beart 
as to see my precious offspring meckly and 
sweetly bending to the yoke of Christ. Lam 
sometimes ready to cry out, what more shall 
I do for my children than to bear them, with 
my tears, upon my heart before the throneof 
grace. They are naturally amiable and lovély, 
but 1 long to see them new-born babes in 
Clirist, and not ashamed or afraid to confess 
Hit before men.” 

“Be still and know that I am God,” Obmy 
soul, rejoice that the Lord reigneth. Het. 
calm the rough surges of the mind. He can 
bid the inward tempest cease. He can pout 
‘a reviving ray upon the drooping heart; 
cause a sweet serenity and peace to ~~ 
within. Trust in the Lord at all times. 
still, and know that He is God.. 

It is peculiarly soothing to the mind ofthe 
Christian, to know, that He who rules.ovét 
all worlds, in whose hands are the destinies@ 
nations, and individuals, is his Father and bis 
friend. 

The more’we know of God; of bis power, 
wisdom, love, faithfulness, and truth; 
more we shall bow before his throne in but 
ble adoration, and filial confidence and love. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


War and its Consequences. 

Near the conclusion of Theodore L. Cuyler’s 
work, “From the Nile to Norway,” occurs 
the following: “ All through the Orient, yes, 
and all through Europe, the perpetual eye- 
gore is the ubiquitous soldier. In his various 
yniforms, white, scarlet, or blue,—he is every- 
where. Except in their modern equipments 
these colossal standing armies seem like mon- 
strous relics of the dark ages. * * What- 
ever were my impressions of various coun- 
tries, one thing is very clear, and that is, that 
the American Republic is making a prodigious 
impression upon the older continents. It is 
pot merely the coming nation; it has come! 
The great battle field of the next century lies 
between Plymoth Rock and San Francisco. 


It is such ordeals and such distresses that 
try our faith. It is such crucial tests that put 
our professions to the proof, and turn the 
pure gold of our imaginary submission to the 
divine will into dust and ashes. How many 
of us have—or rather, how few of us bave not 
—passed through such trying ordeals? 

A bright young girl, the pride of a house- 
hold, not many years since was slowly but 
surely fading away. Her young life bad been 
full of promise—too full it might be to give 
assurance of long continuance, although the 
parents, in their fond anticipations, had shut 
their eyes to the fact patent to all besides, 
until at length physicians of the highest stand- 
ing were constrained to say that hope of her} 
recovery could no longer be entertained. The) 
father, who had, like all other professing) 


“How differently am I treated,” said the 
stranger; “I shield my flock from the frosts 
of winter and the heats of summer, and I lead 
them through green pastures, and cause them 
to lie down beside tbe still waters ; and yet, if 
I choose one of the lambs to cherish in my 
own bosom, my ears are filled with the clamors 
of my ungrateful sheep.” 

The man looked up in amazement, but the 
vision had fled.—Selected. 


The Serious Aspect of Freedom. 


It is sometimes said that, as a nation, we 
are too grave, sober and quiet; that our peo- 
ple lack the merry, mirthful, nonchalant ways 
and manners of those of older countries ; and 
it is supposed to follow, as a matter of course, 
that we lead, upon the whole, less bappy lives. 


If the devil gets America, the progress of|Christians, so often repeated the formula|It is a fact that careful observation is con- 


humanity goes back more than ten degrees 
on the dial plate. If the Lord Jesus Christ 
gets America, then all the sooner will the 
millennium dawning break. It is not a matter 


“Thy will be done,” sealed his lips to what 
seemed to be asolemn mockery. One evening! 
as he sat beside the sick-bed, with feelings of, 
bitterness and suppressed emotion, he was 


tinually affirming that the more despotic the 
government, the more light, trifling and vola- 
tile is the disposition of the people. It is true 
that there will be more suffering, there will 


for empty boasting, but it is a matter of|startled by this inquiry from his darling child,| be stern laws to obey, unwelcome tasks to per- 


momentous responsibility to be an American 
citizen, and to bear even the humblest part 
in shaping its moral destiny.” 

In a recent conversation with one 
now beyond four-score years, but still in the 
possession of a clear and superior intellect ; 
ofeminent legal ability, and whose opportu- 
nities of observation have been unusually 
great, he stated it to be his belief, “ That if 





“ Papa, is it right for any one to pray and not, 
say, ‘Tby will be done?” and be was con- 
strained to say, in agony of spirit, “* No, my| 
child, I do not think it is. We might ask for 
something, in our shortsightedness and ignor- 
ance, that it would not be proper for God to 
grant.” “Well, papa,” responded the child,' 
“T do not want to die.” 

The bitterness of soul with which the father 


the doctrines of the Society of Friends were; heard that sad response, can never be ex- 
universally known, accepted and adopted, it| pressed in words, and he uttered in spirit, al- 


would bring about the millennium.” 


“Thy Will be Done.” 


though no audible sound escaped his lips, this 
exceeding great and bitter cry, and thus he 
prayed : “ O Father, if I can only see this dear 


No expression is uttered more frequently| child once reconciled to thy inevitable decree, 
by human lips in prayer—and possibly I)and meet-the last great change with hope and 


might add, with less idea of its solemn and| reconciliation, I will ask no more 


? 


And he 


awful import—than the phrase that heads) did receive within a few short days more than 


this article. 


When prosperity attends our|be bad asked or even hoped; for the dear 


footsteps in the path of life, and all things|child looked death in the face with an un- 
around us seem to work together for good to| dimmed eye and an unclouded intellect, even 


us and ours, how easy it is for us to say,|to the very portals of immortal life. 


She 


form, tastes and preferences must be given 
up, and the people must do as they are bidden 
ratber than as they choose ; yet they are viva- 
cious and mirthful, often humorous and frolic- 
some. The truth is, they are, to a great 
extent, in the condition of children. They 
have no cares at all about State affairs, no re- 


|sponsibility in them, and consequently but 


little interest about them. They submit, as 
a matter of course, to be governed, and have 
no thought as to bow it shall be done or by 
whom ; their only part being to obey without 
demur or discussion. 

As they have nothing to do with civil gov- 
ernment, so they have but little to do with 
self-government. They are so hedged about 
with restrictions of authority and of custom 
that their employments, conditions, modes of 
life and even habits of thought are marked 
out for them, and to make a choice or a de- 
cision for themselves is a rare event. All 
this, which would seem to be so galling to us, 


“Thy will be done.” When weare gathering| bade her friends a final adieu, and went to! with our notions of individual freedom, tends 
earthly emoluments or honors for ourselves,| her rest “like one who wraps the drapery of by its absence of responsibility to give a light 
and our children are growing up around us|his couch about him, and lies down to plea-|and easy view of life to those who are accus- 


with credit to themselves in the school or cok 
lege, or are rising in the ranks of professional 
or commercial life, we are too apt to utter, 
with great unction and with a spirit submis- 
sive to divine dispensations, «Thy will be 
done.” When social advancement, or politi- 
cal preferment, or any other thing on which 


|Sant dreams.” 

And yet, notwithstanding that bereaved 
father was granted all he asked for, and even 
more, in the reconciliation of his child to her 
Heavenly Father’s will, and abundant evi- 
dence of her acceptance at the throne of 
heavenly grace, the old, old longing for her 


tomed to it, which is quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the lightness and volatility of their 
\disposition and manners. 

The truth is, there is nothing so exacting 
\in its demands nor so serious in its obligations 
as perfect freedom. It has a joy of its own, 
| but not of the giddy and careless kind. There 


we have set our bearts, turns out a successful) presence here, comes back at times upon the! are continual choices to be made, decisions to 


venture, then the same formula, with the 
same willing submission to the divine will, is 
ever ready on our tongues. But let the tide 
of earthly prosperity turn against us; let us 


see the slow and toilsome accumulations of 


years swept away ; let disappointment in some 
darling scheme meet us in an unexpected mo- 
Ment, when all seems ripe for full fruition ; 
let a son on whose bright and prosperous 
areer in the path of fame or fortune, turn 
suddenly aside under an overmastering sense 


father’s heart with a spirit half rebellious, half 
repining. , 


The old legend of the Scottish Highlander, 


his only child, illustrates the rebellious and 
murmuring heart. 

In the midst of a bitter and blinding winter 
storm he went forth, lamenting loudly the 


form, undertakings to accept or refuse, actions 
to perform or leave undone, each ®f which is 
fraught with consequences more or less im- 





who for the second time had been bereaved of| portant and far-reaching. Wherever authori- 


ty is absent, responsibility is present, and in 
the same proportion. It is not strange that . 
the constant pressure of this influence should 
give to the manners a certain quiet gravity 





calamity that had a second time fallen on bis} which contrasts with the volatility of some 
house, and was seeking a lamb for the cus-|other nations. The necessity of wisdom, judg- 


tomary funeral feast, when suddenly there 


of duty to God and his own soul, and enter|met him in the way a stranger of a majestic 

+ some sphere of humble service for the|and awe-inspiring presence, who asked him 
aster, in which no hope of earthly prefer-| what he wanted. 

Ment can ever enter; or let death, or sick-| “ He had lost his only child,” the poor man 

hess, or mental obscuration (commensurate to} said, “and he wanted a lamb for the funeral 

death) enter our dwellings and seize upon our| feast.” 

eart’s most cherished idol ; then how few of| “ Does your flock makeany resistance when 





Us Can say in integrity of purpose, and with-| you take a lamb, or any lamentation after- 
out some mental protest or some secret re-| wards?” inquired the stranger. 
“ Never,” was the answer. 


pining, “Thy will be done”? 





ment, energy and discretion, which self-goven- 
ment implies, bas a sobering effect on every 
one who is capable of it, and the thoughtful 
habit of mind which it induces must leave its 
trace on the countenance. And when to the 
responsibilities of self-government is added a 
share of responsibility in the government of 
the nation, the effect will be still more marked. 

Thus, in the very freedom of our institu- 
tions and the consequent responsibility laid 
upon our people, we see abundant reason for 
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a graver and more dignified bearing than will 
be shown by a people who bave less liberty 
and fewer obligations. When, however, this 
is brought up as an evidence that our lives 
are Jess happy than theirs, we must deny the 
conclusion. There is nothing easier than to 
confound volatility with happiness, yet there 
is nothing more fallacious. As in nature, the 
most volatile substances most quickly lose 
their individuality, so in humanity the most 
volatile people usually have the least indi- 
viduality of character. Yet all our best ideas 
of happiness are bound up in this very indi- 
viduality. The slave, who does not own him- 
self and has not even the charge of providing 
for his physical existence is, of all people, the 
most trifling and volatile. Yet who-would 
think of ranking him among the happiest of 
mortals? or who, having once tasted the 
sweets of freedom, would accept his lot? So 
as we ascend the scale of individuality, of in- 
telligence. of liberty, of responsibility, though 
laughter be less loud and gambols less fre- 
quent, real happiness increases with every 
step. Were this not the case the passage from 
childhood to manhood would be one of sorrow 
and regret. 
erty, with every new power of choice, the 
youth grows somewhat more serious, some- 
what more impressed with the dignity of life, 


With every advancement in lib-|just the slightest tone of impatience, said, 
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my way, and asked the assistance of one of 
the poorest of these ‘rice-planters.’ He left 
his work instantly, and with the smiling, 
friendly courtesy, of which, by the way, one 
is always sure in the poorest Chinaman at 
bome. He remained with me from noon till 
dark, searching among the winding creeks 
and flat marshes for my companions. When 
we had found them, I handed him a dollar, a 
sum larger than he would own probably in 
two or three years. He refused it, nor could 
all my persuasions force him to take it.” 

‘My religion,’ he said, ‘bids me be kind to 
strangers, and the chance to obey the rule 
comes to meso seldom that I dare not destroy 
the good deed by taking pay for it.” 










HITHERTO AND HENCEFORTH, 


Hitherto the Lord hath blessed as, 
Guiding all the way; 

Henceforth let us trust Him fully, 
Trust Him all the day. 


Hitherto the Lord hath loved us, 
Caring for his own; 

Henceforth let us love Him better, 
Live for Him alone. 


Hitherto the Lord hath blessed us, 
Crowning all our days; 

Henceforth let us live to bless Him, 
Live to show his praise. 


—F. R. Havergal, 
OPPORTUNITY. a 





“How many Christians might learn a les-|gay, who art thon with more than mortal air, 
son in humanity and faith from this poor fol-| Endowed by heaven with gifts and graces rare, 


lower of Confucius!”— Youth’s Companion. 





Whom restless winged feet forever onward bear? 
I am Occasion ! known to few, at best ; 


Sympathy.—A man sat in bis study writing, | And since one foot upon a wheel I rest, 
when his little boy toddled into the room, and |Constant my movements are; they cannot be repressed, 


holding up his pinched finger, said with an | Not the swift eagle in his swiftest flight 


expression of suffering, “Look, pa, how I hurt 
it!” The father, interrupted in the middle of 
a sentence, glanced hastily at him, and with 
“ 
I 
can’t help it, sonny.” The little fellow’s eyes 
grew bigger, and, as he turned to go out, he 
said, in a low voice, “Yes, you could; you 


somewhat more burdened with claims and|might have said, ‘Oh!’” 


obligations, yet at every succeeding advance 
he grows more conscious of the richness and 
fulness of life’s happiness. Just as fast as 
self-government becomes established other 
governments become unnecessary, and the 
highest and best happiness of which we are 
capable must come, not through the merry, 
careless, easy life which depends on others 
and feels no responsibility, but through the 
serious and dignified acceptance of the duties 
and obligations which only the most perfect 
freedom imposes.— Public Ledger. 





An American merchant who has been en- 
gaged in the tea business for seventeen years 
in Hong Kong, related lately some incidents 
which had fallen unde bis observation in 
China, which throws a pleasant light upon the 
character of these little-known people. 

“ Americans,” he said, “are the best fed and 
best clothed people in the world. It is ab- 
solutely impossible for them to realize the ex- 
cessive poverty which exists among the agri- 
cultural population of Northern China. They 
have no food but rice and water, and seldom 
enough of that. There are hundreds of thous- 
ands of them who do not possess twenty cents 
in currency in the course of a year. 

“When famine comes—and it needs but a 
partial failure of the rice crop to produce fam- 
ine—they are reduced to live upon earth and 
grass. Lots are drawn to find which of the 
children shall be sacrificed for the others, and 
the victim is brought down in the town and 
sold for fifty cents as a slave, the parents 
parting with a grief and despair, which are I 
believe genuine. 

“Female infants are strangled at birth ina 
‘hard summer,”because the parents aver, it is 
impossible to feed them, and it is better for 
them to die in this way than by slow starva- 
tion. 

“I tell you of these extreme conditions of 
their life to make you understand my story. 
I once went with some English officers duck- 
shooting up into these barren regions. Be- 
coming separated from my companions, I lost 





Selected. 
THE CLEAR VISION. 


I did but dream. I never knew 

What charms our sternest season wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 

Was never earth so white before ; 
Till now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 
And never learned the bough’s design 
Of beauty in its leafless line. 


Did ever such a morning break 
As that my eastern windows see? 
Did ever such a moonlight take 
Weird photographs of shrub and tree? 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
The music of the winter street ? 
Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon schoolboy’s laugh ? 


O Earth! with gladness overfranght 
No added charm thy face hath found ; 
Within my heart the change is wrought, 
My footsteps make enchanted ground. 
From couch of pain and curtained room 
Forth to thy light and air I come, 
To find in all that meets my eyes 
The freshness of a glad surprise. 


Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And hither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
The vales shall langh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leafing buds, 
And violets and wild-flowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 


Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind ; 
Since, richer for its chastening grown, 
I see, whereas I once was blind. 
The world, O Father! hath not wronged 
With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 
More beautiful thy works appear. 


As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within; 
Shine through its lingering clouds of doubt; 
Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin; 
Fill, brief or long, my granted span 
Of life with love to thee and man; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 
But let my last days he my best! 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Can equal me in speed ; my wings are bright, 

|And man who sees them waved is dazzled by the sight, 
|My thick and flowing locks, before me thrown, 

| Conceal my form, nor face nor breast is shown, 

That thus, as I approach, my coming be not known, 


Behind my head no single lock of hair 
\Invites the hand that fain would grasp it there; 
But he who lets me pass, to seize me may despair, 


Whom, then, so close behind thee do I seé? 
Her name is Penitence, and heaven’s decree 
Hath made all those her prey who profit not by me, 


And thou, O mortal, who dost vainly fl 

These curious questions, thou dost not desery 

That now thy time is lost, for I am passing by! 
—Translated from Ternart, 


Exercise of a Mother in the Truth, about the 
year 1860.—I feel solicitous that, not onlys 
literary but the religious guarded educadlll 
of the children should be promoted by such 
means as may be in our power. Where suit 
able schools cannot be obtained, much may 
be done at home. A mother ora sister, under 
a due sense of the importance of the subject, 
‘if concerned to devote a portion of their time 
‘to the careful instruction of the junior mem 
bers of a family, may greatly aid in preparing 
the tender minds of the children to receive 
the precious Seed, and opening their under 
standing in best things: early impressions are 
very lasting, that we may be encouraged t 
hope, with the divine blessing, a generation 
imay be raised up prepared to support in theit 
iday, the doctrines of the Society and also its 
peculiar testimonies, the treading down and 
overlooking many of which, we deeply moumt 
on our own account. 4 
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Religious Prudence.—It is a part of religious 
prudence to place ourselves as much anda 
often as it is in our power to do, in cireui 
Istances directly favorable to our great desi 
and to avail ourselves of all the positive b 
and furtherances which these circumstance 
afford. But we are to remember that it is the 
world which constitutes our outward cireat 
stances; that in the form of the world, whieh 
is evermore at variance with the Divine form 
or idea, they are cast and moulded ; and tha 
of the means and measures which prudeneé 
requires in the forming anew of the Divine 
image in the soul, the greatest part supposes 
the world at enmity with our design. We 
are to avoid its snares, to repel its attacks, 
suspect its aids and succors; and even whea 
compelled to receive them as allies within ouF 
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distance from the citadel. The powers of the 
world are often christened, but seldom Chris- 
tignized. They are but proselytes of the outer 

te; or, like the Saxons of old, enter the land 
gs auxiliaries, and remain in it as conquerors 
and lords.— Coleridge. 


; —— oe 
Chinese and Americans.—A Chapter of Con- 
trarieties. 

On the opposite side of the globe from 
America is a nation of people who are not 
only our antipodes in geographical position, 
but they differ from us in a multitude of ways. 
Not only are they asleep when we are awake; 
pot only is their midnight our noonday, and 
their sunset our sunrise; but their peculiar 
manners and eccentric customs form a very 
amusing chapter. Perhaps, however, we ought 
to remember, when we call them a peculiar 

ple, that they call us the same, and say 
that we are the ones that do things contrari- 
wise. Still, to us they are a very odd people. 

We shake hands as a salutation ; a China- 
man shakes bands with himself; that is, he 
stands at a distance, and, clasping both hands 
together, he shakes them up and down at you. 
Instead of saying, “Good morning,” or “ How 
do you do?” they say, “ How old are you?” 
or “Have you eaten yourrice?” We uncover 
the head as a mark of respect; they keep 
their heads covered, but take off their shoes 
asa matter of politeness. We shave the face; 
they shave the head and eye-brows. We 
have the patriarchal beard before ; they have 
thelong “ pig-tail” behind. We cut our finger- 
nails; they consider it quite aristocratic to 
have nails from three to five inches long, 
which they are obliged to protect in silver 
cases. When broken off they are used as 
medicine. 

In matters of dress Jobn Chinaman finishes 
where the rest of mankind begin. His waist- 
coat is outside his coat, and his drawers out- 
side his pants. We blacken our shoes; he 
whitens them. Our ladies compress the waist ; 























































































theirs long sleeves. 
the fans, and the women wear the trousers. 







contrast with ours. We have soup as a first 
course, and dessert at last ; they bave dessert 
at first, and soup at last. They ignore knife 
and fork and spoon, and eat with two “chop- 
sticks,” both held in the right hand. Ameri- 
tans want their wines ice-cold; the Chinese 
drink theirs scalding hot. In our land we 
drink our beautifully colored “Young Hy- 
son;” in the land of tea they leave out the in- 
digo and Prussian blue, and wonder at the 
depraved taste that demands “ doctored tea.” 
They not only leave off the coloring, but al- 
ways leave out the milk and sugar. 

heir books are also quite dissimilar to ours. 
Theirs begin just where ours end. We read 






















from top to bottom. Our foot-notes are on 












mes; they lay theirs down. 
metal type; they with wooden blocks. 







rink is a fluid ; theirs a hard cake. 





theirs the feet. Our women wear long dresses ;|is the place of honor ; with them it is the left 
In China the men carry |hand. 


In eating, their customs are in striking |saying, “ North-east” or “South-west,” they 


| 


Their dicular. 
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trenches, yet to commit the outworks alone |language has no alphabet. The written lan- 
to their charge, and to keep them at a jealous| guage is not spoken, and the spoken language 


is not written. Two men can converse in 
writing when they cannot understand a word 
of each other in speaking. A Chinese school 
is a perfect Babel. The pupils study out loud, 
each one at the top of his voice, and all at 
once. When a scholar recites he turns his 
back to the teacher. This they call “backing 
the lesson.” 

In America, young people prefer to do their 
own courting, and engagements for marriage 
are made by the parties most concerned. In 
China, the parents, with the help of “ go- 
betweens,” select husbands and wives for 
their children, and the parties often never see 
each other till the wedding is over. After 
marriage, instead of a wedding trip, the bride 
is shut up as a prisoner in her husband's 
home, and does not go out for a month. 

In China, the funeral customs are often 
directly the reverse of ours. In our country, 
a coffin would not be considered a very appro- 
priate present; in the “Flowery Kingdom,” 
a coffin is often given to a parent or a friend, 
while they are yet in perfect health. This is 
kept in the house for years,-and often used as 
a table or bench. We go in silence to the| 
grave; they with great noise and confusion. 
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bells from the outside, and actually turn their 
screws in the opposite direction from ours.— 
Selah Brown in Chris. Advocate. 





By the Wayside.—Two aged men entered a 
street car a few days ago, in a neighboring 
city. One of them, who was paralyzed, said 
in reply to a question of the other as to his 
welfare, “I have a very large interest in the 
next world.”. When asked, “How are you 
off for this world?” he answered pleasantly 
that he had enough to meet his wants while 
he lived; and then he added, “But I havea 
very large interest in the next world.” The 
conversation attracted the attention of other 
passengers, and one of them who narrated it 
said that those words kept ringing in his ears 
all the rest of the day. He could not get rid 
of the deep impression made by the singular 
earnestness and happiness of the old disciple. 

Surely this is the beauty of old age, its joy 
and blessedness, the calm assurance of a por- 
tion beyond this life in “the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” 

Little, too, did the veteran think of the 
power of his reiterated sentence upon the 
hearts of his fellow travellers, who did not 
even know his name. Our unconscious in- 


fluences are frequently the best or the worst 


We deposit our dead in cemeteries ; with them | that we exert. 


each family has its separate place of sepul- 


But the best of all is when the pilgrim life 


ture. We bury in the earth; they on its sur- draws near its close, and when the staff and 
face. We put our inscriptions on the top of Sandals are so soon to be laid aside, to feel that 


a coffin ; they on theend. Wechoose a shady | 
place for burial; but no shadow must ever} 
fall on a Chinese grave. With us, black cloth-| 
ing isa badge of mourning; with them, white) 
garments indicate the loss of friends. 

But where shall we end this chapter of con-| 
traries and oddities? In that land of oppo-| 
sites it is the old men that fly kites, play) 
marbles, walk on stilts, and play shuttle-cock ; 
and to keep up their odd way of doing things | 
they play the latter with their feet, instead 
of their hands. In China, women do men’s 
work, and men are the milliners, dressmakers, 
and washerwomen. With us the right band 


In dating letters we place the year 
last; they write the year first. Instead of 


say, “ East-north” and “ West-south.” They 
always speak of the mariner’s compass (their| 
own invention) as pointing to the south. 
Here, a mother sbows her affection for ber 
child by kissing it; a Chinese mother smells 
of it. We locate the intellect in the brain ;| 
they in the stomach. We pay our physicians! 
when we are sick; they pay the doctor while 
they are well, but as soon as they get sick the 
pay stops. Here, men kill their enemies in 


iyellowish-white color. 





revenge, a Chinaman gets “sweet revenge” 
by killing himself. They mount a horse from 
the right side, and when they want him to go 
they say, “Whoa.” The men ride sidewise, 
and the women astride. We use lanterns in 


our best and largest “interests are in the next 
world.” That treasure grows at more than 
compound interest. Its value increases as 
the vision of it widens like the firmament! 
These riches can not “take to themselves 
wings, and fly away.” It is a life interest for 
eternity, and faith only asserts its divine pre- 
rogative, “while we look not at the things 
which are seen, for the things that are seen 
are temporal, but the things that are not seen 
are eternal.” —WSelected. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 


The Polar Bear.—The polar bear is an ani- 
mal of great strength and fierceness, and he 
seems to grow stronger and fiercer the further 
North he dwells. His rich soft fur is of a 
He has a long flat 
head, a long neck, high legs, and a powerful 
body. Itis curious to observe how admirably 
his feet are adapted to the conditions under 
which he lives. The sole is provided with a 
kind of thick fleece, so that he treads the rough 
ice as on a carpet; while, the toes being con- 
nected by a membrane or web, the feet serve 
as paddles when he takes to the water, which 
he frequently does. 

He is not often found on the land. He . 
loves to prowl about the floating ice-field, 
where he feeds upon the dead bodies of whales 
and seals, or attacks the latter on their emer- 
gence from the water. When he catches 


in lines ; they in columns. We read horizon-|a dark night; they carry more lanterns at/sight of a seal basking in the sunshine on a 
tally, from left to right ; they perpendicularly, | full moon than at any other time. We place|distant piece of ice, he quietly drops into the 


a candle in a candlestick ; they put the candle-| water and swims until to leeward of his in- 


We|hbe comes up at the 
We|peacefully reclining. 


the bottom of the page; theirs on the top.|stick in the candle. Their detectives sound | tended victim, who otherwise would scent his 
print on both sides of the leaf; they on|a “tom-tom” at night to give thieves and|approach ; thence by short but frequent dives, 
only one, but their leaves are always double.|rogues notice of their coming. We draw|he silently continues his approach, and so ar- 
"€ set our volumes up on end in our libra-|canal boats with horses; they with men. We|ranges his distances 
We print with sell wood by measure; they by weight. 

ta In vaccinate in the arm; they in the nose. 
Writing we use a pen; they a brush. We! use a soft pillow ; they a block of wood. Our|tempts to escape by 
hold our pen obliquely ; they perpendicularly. store-signs are horizontal ; theirs are perpen-|finds himself in the bear’s terrible grasp; if 
They launch ships sidewise, ring'on the contrary he lies still his enemy makes 


that after the last dive 
spot where the seal is 

If the poor animal at- 
rolling into the water, he 





‘ing at the snow overhead. As it would be un- 
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scribed by Lewis and Clark, who saw they 
effects on the banks of the Missouri, 





one powerful leap, kills him on the ice, and|Guiana, where an inexperienced traveller hav- 
proceeds to devour him. ing, as is the custom in tropical countries, 





The polar bear, unlike other species, does|taken a refreshing draught from the stem of|ravages of the beavers say they, are very a 5. 7 
not hibernate, as its food being chiefly animal,|one of the many water-holding plants which |parent: in one place the timber was en memb 
it is able to obtain a supply of it at all seasons.| thrive in the forests, qualified his cold refresh-|prostrated for a space of three acres, andy work. 
The male is said to leave the land in winter,| ment by a drink of rum. Shortly afterward|great part of it removed, although the Chil 
and go out on the ice to the edge of the water,| he died in excruciating agony, and a post mor-|were in large quantities, and some of them gg § thirty 
where it hunts the seal. The females bury|tem examination showed that his internal or-|thick as the body of a man. New 


themselves in the snow from the 11th to the|gans were literally sealed up with India-rub-| Terror caused by a White Skin—When 4 § better 
3rd month. Preparatory to going into win-|ber. He bad imbibed the sap of the Mimusops|R. Wallace was collecting birds and ingeg| dren. 
ter quarters, she selects a hollow place, often|balata, the juice of which coagulates and|he penetrated to a village in Celebes, wher § who’ 
at the foot of a bank or underneath overhang-|bardens in alcohol, and the rum had had its|hardly any of the people appeared to hay § paupé 
ing rocks, and there allows the drifting snow| usual effect in the poor man’s stomach, with |seen a European before. He says, “One mog useful 
to cover her over to a considerable depth.) necessarily fatal results. disagreeable result of this was, that I incited EB. 
She is at this season very fat, and on this fat! Sun's Eclipse. —The Sidereal Messenger,|terror alike in man and beast. Wherever] §- It is 
she subsists for nearly five months, during|states that the total eclipse of the sun of 5th | went, dogs barked, children screamed, womeg  &¥8?¢ 
which she sleeps in her bed of snow. The,mo. 6th, 1883, will be peculiarly favorable for|ran away, and men stared as though I wey § eve? . 
bed gradually enlarges around the bear, owing| studying the phenomena of the Sun’s atmos-|some strange and terrible cannibal monste, § 1 let 
to the melting of the snow caused by the| phere on account of the duration of the total|Kven the pack-borses in the roads and paths § att c 
animal’s warmth. The Esquimaux kill great! phase, which will be 6 minutes, while the|would start aside when I appeared, and rugh § other 


numbers of the females in their holes during |average time is not more than 2 minutes. into the jungle; and as to those ugly brates § know 
winter, being greatly helped in this by their| Unfortunately the narrow strip of territory |the buffaloes, they could never be app ceives 





dogs, who scent them and then begin seratch-|from which alone this eclipse is visible traver-|by me—not for fear of my own, but other § club: 
ses the South Pacific Ocean nearly from side|safety. They would first stick out their necks J be ¥' 
safe to make too large an opening, a narrow|to side, just falling short of the solid ground |and stare at me, and then on a nearer view *idi 
trench is dug, just wide enough to let a mansee| for an astronomer to stand on in South Amer-| break loose from their halters or tethers,and H "ce" 


where the creature’s head lies. This being as-lica or in Australia. The track of the eclipse |rush away helter skelter without — regard thou; 
henever 





certained, the spear of the Esquimaux is just misses nearly all of the small Pacific is-|for what might be in their way. 
thrust into a mortal part, and the prize is then lands, including, in fact, only two small coral|I met buffaloes carrying packs along a path geen | 


dug out. reefs named Flint and Caroline Islands, re-|way, or being driven home to the village him, 
The polar bear is a great sailor, and takes|spectively. To the latter of these (which bad to turn aside into the jungle and hide my. the s 
advantage of floating masses of ice to trans-' must not be confounded with the Caroline Is-|self till they had passed, to avoid a catast his n 


port himself from one island to another. In lands, which are further west), an expedition|wbich would increase the dislike with whieh those 
this way he occasionally gets as far south as is shortly to be sent, some account of which|I was already regarded. Every day about all by 
Iceland, where parties of bears bave been may be interesting. [neon the buffaloes were brought into the vik §  °e!¥* 
known to land, as the old Norsemen used to! The expeditionis sent by the United States |lage, and tethered in the shade around the § *!f 
do on the English coast, and do great damage Government, by the co-operation of the Na- | houses ; and then I had to creep about likes § 4". 
by attacking and devouring the flocks, until tional Academy of Sciences, of the Naval Ob-|thief by back ways, for no one could tell what that 
the inhabitants rose en masse and destroyed servatory, and of the Coast Survey. mischief they might do to children and houses § Pres 
them. A recent traveller in Iceland states} The island is a mere reef, or collection of; were I to walk among them. IfI camegud § “1! 
that in 1859 vast masses of polar ice were'small islands, which contained in 1874 only |denly upon a well where women were drawing § Chr 





swept down on that coast, and that on this some thirty native inbabitants, and one stray|water or children bathing, a sudden flight S 
pack the Icelanders received an importation Englishman. So far as is known it has not|was the certain result; which things occurring in P 
of no fewer than thirteen polar bears. Weak) been visited since 1874. day after day, were very unpleasant toa trib 
and emaciated, however, from want of food} When the eclipse is over the party will re-|son who does not like to be disliked —Wab dres 
during their long sea voyage, they were easily turn home via Honolulu and San Francisco, |\lace’s Malay Archipelago. 6t8, 
dispatched on landing. “One of these brutes,” | after a voyage of some 12,000 miles by sea — 
says the traveller, “ made his entrance into a and a land journey of 3,000 miles. The party For “ The Friend” to ti 
peasant’s hut on the northwest coast in rather, consistsof Prof. Holden, director of the Wash- Religious Ite & and 
an unceremonious manner. The snow being, burn Observatory at Madison, Wis., who in- ig} - o full 
on a level with the roof, Bruin found himself tends to examine the vicinity of the Sun for| The Bible in Japan.—Letters from the 0 
there in his travels in quest of food. Attract- the detection of a planet nearer the Sun than|Agent of the American Bible Society in Japan ata 
ed, I imagine, by the redolent odor from Mercury; of Prof. Hastings, of the Johns|convey intelligence which is indicative of the woo! 
within, he commenced scratching, and eventu-. Hopkins University, who will make spectro-|rapid progress of Christianity in that empire on 
ally went headlong through, scaring the whole scopic observations of the solar corona; of|It is to the effect that a number of Japanese Iti 
family. The poor beast, however, scarcely Rockwell, of Tarrytown, N. Y., who will ob-|Christians had presented a formal and earnest mat 
less frightened, was speedily dispatched and serve the contacts and make eye observations ;|appeal to be allowed an active part in the » sea 
eaten, the fate of everything the natives can of Prof. C. S. Pierce, of the Coast Survey, who| work of translating the Old Testament. They a 
lay bands on during the winter months.” will also make spectroscopic observations ; of|speak of the translation of the Bible as a grest ma 
The polar bear is also a great swimmer, Capt. Lieut. Brown, of the navy, and of two pho-|work, and far-reaching in its consequences; oa 
Sabine having observed one making its way tographers who will be sent by the Royallof the blessings which had come to thea at 
between the north and south shores of Barrow Society of London, to photograph the corona|through the New Testament, which had her 
Strait, which are forty miles apart. and its spectrum. already published and widely circulated; wit 
The strength of the polar bear may be in-|_ The party is well equipped with instruments|the severe evils which would ensue if them the 
ferred from his size. He generally measures in every way, and from the skill of its various|maining work was not wisely done; andd = 
six feet in length, and about three feet in’ members and from the unusual opportunities|the want of uniformity in style, which wool Par 
height to the top of the shoulder; but much| which they have, we bave every reason to|be sure to mark a translation which wa} aa 
larger individuals are met with. He is not look for important results. duced by the labors of many different seholt be 
an unsociable animal, and usually wanders| Teeth of the Beaver—So bard is the enamel,|working apart. They therefore submit’ - 
about in small troops, while bears of a family and so good a cutting instrumentisthe incisor] plan, the substance of which is as follows: _ 


always “flock together.” Parents and off-|tooth of the beaver, that, when fixed in a] 1. That the whole work be given to om lice 





spring are united by bonds of the most devot-| wooden handle, it was, according to Dr. Rich-| Translating Committee, instead of the differ 2s 
ed affection. The vigilant care with which'ardson, used by the Northern Indians to cut}ent books to individual translators. _ 
the female watches over her cubs has been re- bone, and fashion the horn-tipped spears, &c.,| 2. That the Committee be composed af am 
marked by every traveller.—Jn the Polar Re- till it was superseded by the introduction of|eight members, four of whom shall be foreigh o 
gions. iron, when the beaver tooth was supplanted |ers and four Japanese. pi 


Curious Accident.—The Colonies and India by the English file. 3. That the Japanese members be chosel Po 


reports an extraordinary fatality from British! The power of these natural tools is well de-|by Japanese Christians. 
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4. That the foreigners and Japanese mem-| If I had another life to live, and two thous- 
pers have equal rights in voting. and letters to write again, with God’s help I 
5. That means be furnished to enable the|would not hurt the feelings of the humblest 
members to devote their whole time to the|of all God’s creatures, honestly trying to do 
work. good. He might beas big as Daniel Lambert, 
Children’s Aid Society—During the lastjand I would not call him fat and unctuous; 
thirty years the Children’s Aid Society of|he might be as lean as Calvin Edson, and I 
New York bas taken out from that city into|would not call him a bag of bones. I would 
better homes about sixty-seven thousand chil-|count each day as lost on which I had not 
dren. In the majority of cases the children,|made some hearts gladder than they were in 
who would otherwise have grown up into|the morning; on which I had not plucked up 
uperism and crime, have become good and |some thorns, or planted some flowers on the 
yseful members of society. path of human life. Dogs will snarl at him, 
EB. de Pressensé and Parisian free-thinkers.—|but angels are around him. He may never 
It is a pleasant sign of the progress which| have riches or fume, but better than both are 


. evangelical religion is making in France, that|friends of God.—Dr. Prime. 





even Parisian free-thinkers are not unwilling 
to let the “‘new gospel,” as they term Protest- 
ant Christianity, have a fair hearing. The 
other day, E. de Pressensé, one of the best 
known of French evangelical workers, re- 
ceived an invitation to address a free-thinking 
club in Paris. He went, and he reports that 
be was warmly received. 
said in defence of Protestant Christianity was|the Holy Scriptures. 


Sa eer 
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In the book of Advices! 
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too much like a formal offering, but would 
not the same objection apply in measure to 
the appointment of regular times for meeting 
for Divine worship? Does not experience 
show that where there is no time set apart 
for such family readings, they are very seldom 
put in practice? and that the concern of the 
Society on this subject is very imperfectly 
carried out ? 

We have need to be on our guard lest the 
undue prominence given to the Scriptures and 
other outward means, by some, should lead 
any to the opposite extreme of improperly 
neglecting them. For as Isaac Penington 
says: “The directions from God’s Holy Spirit 
in the Scriptures, are exceedingly weighty 
and precious in themselves, and very proper 
to the several states to which they were given 
forth; and blessed is he, who is found in the 
practice and observation of them.” At the 
same time, it is right to bear if mind the 
caution given by the same experienced Chris- 


The Society of Friends has frequently ex-|tian, that he who would be a true disciple of 
Much of what hejhorted its members to the careful perusal of the Lord Jesus Christ, “ must feel the law of 


life, the holy laws of the new covenant, not 


received with every mark of approval; al-jof Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is the follow-|comprehended outwardly in his mind, but 
though more than once signs of dissent were ing passage, issued in 1732, more than 150)written inwardly in his heart by the finger 


not wanting. He was asked if he bad ever|years ago:— 
seen God. “No,” he replied, “I have not seen| ‘‘ We tenderly and earnestly advise and ex- 
him, but I have felt and heard him whenever|hort all parents and heads of families, that 





of God’s Spirit.” 





We have received a communication calling 


the voice of conscience bas reproached me in they endeavor to instruct their children and'attention to the very different condition of 


his name for any wrong I have done. I pity 
those who do not hear this voice, but you will 
all hear it one day.” This statement was re- 
ceived with solemn silence. 
self thinks that this gathering “presented|which plainly set forth the miraculous con- 
many hopeful features,” especially as showing|ception, birth, holy life, wonderful works, 
that even in a radical and revolutionary club, | blessed example, meritorious death, and glori- 
presided over by the notorious Louise Michel,|ous resurrection, ascension and mediation, of 
“it is possible to gain a hearing for words of|}our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and to 
Christian truth.” educate their children in the belief of those 
Sowing Seed.—At the funeral of Gambetta|important truths, as well as in the belief of 
in Paris, a woman named de Broen had dis-|the inward manifestation and operation of the 
tributed 67,000 copies of a “souvenir” ad-|Holy Spirit on their minds.” 
dressed to the citizens of Paris, “Free-think-| We regard this advice as an evidence of the 
ers, Catholics or Protestants.” They con-|soundness of judgment of Friends of those 


families in the doctrines and precepts of the 






different Monthly Meetings in regard to the 


Christian religion, as contained in the Holy' support of their poor. Some meetings are so 
Scriptures ; and that they excite them to the situated that they have no occasion to request 
Pressensé him-|diligent reading of those excellent writings, contributions from their members for this pur- 


ose; in consequence of which there is danger 
| g 


that their benevolent feelings will not be suffi- 
leiently developed for want of exercise. In 
others, the demands are so large, as to be a 
little oppressive. Our correspondent suggests 
that a remedy may be found by making all 
‘such expenses payable out of the common 
stock of the Yearly Meeting. One advantage 
of this plan would be, that the wealthier meet- 
ings would more largely assist the poorer. 
Some difficulty would be found in carrying 


tained passages from the Bible, of consolation ,days, and of their care not to push their views, out this scheme, from the fact that some meet- 
to the afflicted and of pardon to the penitent,jof one great and fundamental truth to such|ings have special funds, the income of which 
and were eagerly received and generally care-}an extreme as to lead them to undervalue is applicable to the relief of their poorer mem- 


fully kept. 


others. The chief mission entrusted to them 


Oficial Oaths.—The injunction “Swear not| undoubtedly was to call the attention of the 
at all,” seems to be coming nearer and nearer} world to the spiritual nature of true religion 
toofficial observance in Europe. Bradlaugh’s|—to turn people inward to the work of the 
case has called up the subject in two ways.|Spirit in their own hearts, where the Light 
It is not merely proposed to substitute affir- of Christ reveals sin, and enables all those to 
mation for the oath on grounds of belief or|forsake it, who will be obedient to the holy 
non-belief, but in Italy, where the oath has}commandment thus given tothem. But they 
no reliyious significance, objection has been| were = to avail themselves of every help, 
made by pronounced republicans to being}which the Lord*in his goodness might afford, 
sworn to supportthe monarchy. France bas|in the working out_of their soul’s salvation. 
how abolished even the judicial oath, and 
hereafter: witnesses will only be confronted|reading a portion of the Bible in their col- 
with the penalties for perjury, read over to|lected families, either at the morning meal, or 
them before giving their evidence. Belgium|at such other time as may best suit their busi- 
and Greece have also been considering the|ness arrangements; and to spend a suitable 
Parliamentary oath. In Portugal the Depu-|time after it in a serious waiting together 
ties have to swear upon the Holy Gospels to|upon the Lord. Where this is done, not 
be faithful to the king and to maintain the|merely in a formal way, but with proper 
Catholic, Apostolic and Roman religion. A|reverence and dependence on the Lord for in- 
Deputy from Madeira, a pronounced Repub-|struction, we believe it will be found useful. 
lican, found no difficulty, it seems, in making| Many can testify that such seasons have been 
& mental reservation. He was sworn in at|comforting and refreshing to them, and that 


Many Friends are in the daily practice of 


the present session, and immediately pre- 
sented a bill to abolish the religious oath, de- 
Caring himself at the same time an inflexible 
opponent of the monarchy, desiring to see 
Portugal a Republic.— Ledger. 





they have been helpful in assisting the mind 
to maintain a daily watch against evil, and a 
constant looking unto the Source of all good, 
on which largely depend our preservation 
and growth in spiritual life. Some may ob- 
ject to such reading at stated times, as being 


bers, but might not properly be applied to 
ithe help of others. Again, to extend proper 
relief to those in need, is a duty that requires 
not only sound discretion, but tender sym- 
ipathy. The knowledge of the circumstances 
of each case must be confided to but few, so 
that the feelings of the recipients may not be 
improperly wounded. There is some danger 
that if this proposal is carried out; there may 
grow up some dissatisfaction, and that meet- 
ings which make large demands on the com- 
mon stock may be thought to be less prudent 
and careful in their expenditures than they 
ought to be; and that unpleasant discussions 
may result. 

It is quite possible these difficulties can be 
obviated, but like every change suggested in 
the discipline of a society like that of Friends, 
the subject should be carefully considered in 
its various aspects before being adopted. 





We have received the first number of The 
Hebrew-Christian, publisbed at No. 25 East 
7th street, New York. The prospectus says: 
“This paper is called The Hebrew-Christian, 
because we are first Hebrews and then Cbris- 
tians. It will be the exponent of the Hebrew- 
Christians.” It is designed to foster the 
tendency to embrace Christianity, which it 
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thinks exists in a greater degree among the 


Jews at present than it has since the days of ard” do. 


the apostles. It desires also to awaken in the 
Christian community, greater interest in this 
movement. 





The first number of a monthly periodical, 
“devoted to the cause of truth,” has come to 
hand. It is called “The Primitive Friend,” 
and is published by Ezra Lamborn, at Em- 
poria, Kansas, at 50 cents per annum. It is 
issued under the supervision of a committee 
of Cottonwood Monthly Mecting. The Editor 
states, “It is our intent to publish nothing 
contrary to the principles and profession of 
the Society of Friends, believing them to be 
the Truth.” This intention appears to be 


THE FRIEND. 


barrels, 10 cts. for “ Chester” cases, 10} cts. for “stand-| Halifax on the 15th inst., took 450 emigrants, 4 jg» 
number of Scandinavians and Germans will x 

Flour and Meal.—Flour is dull and weak. Sales of | Northwest Canada in the course of the next five 
1000 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.75 a 


a 


$5.124 a $6.25, and patents at $6.25a $8. Rye flour 
moves slowly at $3.75 a #4 per barrel. thousand immigrants in Mexico. It is p 
Grain.—Wheat is weak and }c. lower. Sales of red,|provide each immigrant with a plot of ground, tools 
in car lots at $1.15 a $1.20}. Rye is steady at 68 a 70 and farming implements and animals, and start them 
cts. Corn is unsettled and lower: sales of 10,000 to work; the Company to receive in return from the 
bushels, in car lots, at 55a 66} cts. Oats are steady for; Mexican Government $800 for each immigrant, 
local lots, but weaker for options. |large land grants. The scheme will be submitted p 
Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 3d mo.|the Mexican Congress next month. 
17th, 1883.—Loads of hay, 341; loads of straw, 54. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 95 
cts. to $1.05 per 100 pounds ; mixed, 85 a 95 cts. ; straw, 
| 65 a 75 ets. 


formed with a view of colonizing from twenty to forty 
to 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge of 
Se the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Beef cattle were in fair demand at about former rates: Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 3rd mo. 30th, at 11 a.m, 
'2900 head arrived and sold at 5} a7} cts. per lb., as to! The Committee on Admissions and the Committee 
| condition. on Instruction will meet the same day at 9 A. mM. 


Mexican officers, now in St. Louis, say that a ¢9 7 t 
+6.50; Pennsylvania family at $5.10; western do., at| pany of heavy Eastern and English capitalists has bean 








faithfully carried out in the number now 


issued. as to condition. 








In the notice of the three small books re-| 11} cts. per Ib., as to quality. 
rently issued by the Book Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, one of them is spoken 
of asa memoir of Elizabeth Stirredge. 
was an error and sbould have been printed, Commons, where it caused alarm. Being the dinner 
Elizabeth Ashbridge. hour, few members were present, and no one was in- 

jured. It is thought to nave been caused by dynamite, 
s ™ and to have been the work of Fenians. The buildin 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. _. | has che appearance of having been bombarded. There 

UNITED Srates.—The ratifications of the Treaty with is a deep trench, ten feet by three in dimensions, in one 
Madagascar were exchanged in Washington on the 13th room, the floor of which has been literally ploughed. 
inst., and the Treaty was proclaimed by the President.| The adjacent streets are filled with myriads of frag- 

Sheep men in Texas report heavy losses by the recent ments of glass, and heavy plate glass is lying in heaps 
cold rain. Some of the largest owners say they will on the ground. A stone, weighing 200 pounds, was 
lose a third of their flocks and all their lambs. | projected against the King Street Police Station, mak- 

The number of hogs packed in Chicago during the ing a hole the size of a man’s head. A Government 
year which ended 3d month Ist, 1883, was 4,223,000 a inspector has made an examination of the portion of 
decrease of 878,000 on the number of the preceding the building damaged by the explosion, and places the 
year. The average weight of the hogs packed was 218 Joss at £4000. A close inspection shows that the ex- 
pounds against 231 in 1881, and 234 in 1880. The plosion occurred from the outside of the building. The 
number of cattle slaughtered in Chicago during the last Government has offered a reward of £1000 for the dis- 
year was 774,578. covery of the author of the explosion. 

Mayor Jacob, of Louisville, says the greatest suffer-/ Lord Dunraven intends to propose at the present 
ing in the lately flooded portions of the Ohio valley, is session of Parliament motions in favor of legislation 


rible explosion occurred in the local government board 
| offices in Westminster. The report was heard at the 








among the farmers, not in the towns. Many of the on behalf of Irish laborers and for a large scheme of 


farmers are entirely destitute. | emigration, in order to prevent a recurrence of distress 
in Ireland. 


The Mississippi river continues to decline at Mem-! 
his, and at many places between that city and Helena| Three Skye Crofters have each been sentenced to 21 
is again within its banks. Thetrack of the Memphis and’ months’ imprisonment for resisting a sheriff. 
Little Rock Railroad is free from water and the damage| The French Chambers have adjourned for a month. 
to it is being repaired. At Helena, the river is falling) The Budget for 1884 has been presented in the Cham- 
six inches daily, and a few days since registered 45 feet.| ber of Deputies. The total increase of expenditure is 
The bottom lands will soon be above water, and plant-) estimated at 50,000,000 francs. The estimated revenue 
ing is expected to begin within three weeks. Stringent! 


This distance of two or three miles; also in the House of 


t ‘ | is 3,203,640,825 francs, and the expenditure 3,103,441,- 
sanitary measures will be enforced in the flooded region! 165 francs. 


On the 20th instant, the representatives of France, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Servia, 
Switzerlandg Brazil, the Argentine Republic, San Sal- 
vador and Guatemala, signed the convention adopted 
by the Conference, which has been in session in Paris, 


when the water subsides. A telegram from Helena! 


says, “the backwater from White river, uniting with 
the overflow from the Hubbard and Old Town breaks, 
has submerged a large region of country in the Beaver 
Bayou and Lower Big Creek section, which was never 
before known to be inundated from any cause. Owing 
to these hitherto high points having always withstood 
overflows no stock was driven out; consequently there 
has been absolute annihilation of every kind of live 
stock, together with a large number of deer and other 
game.” 


tricts show that the water is receding at all points, and 
the planters are preparing to put in their crops. 
The large railroad bridge across the Schuylkill river 


| 


| securing to the citizens of the various States the same 





_. . . ., | ment, are passed, Russia will not sign. 
The latest reports from the lower Mississippi dis-| wait to see how the Convention works. 


advantages with respect to patents, designs, trade- 
marks, and commercial names that other countries ac- 
cord to their own subjects. England is holding off, and 
will defer action until the bills, now pending in Parlia- 
America will 
It is possible, 
however, that these States will give their adhesion 
separately. 

It is evident that the charge of high treason against 


at Norristown was destroyed by fire on the evening of| the Socialists on trial in Vienna has broken down. 


the 15th inst. The loss is estimated at $40,000. 

The compendium of the census, recently issued by 
the Census Bureau, shows that there are 8,567 manu- 
facturing establishments in this city, and products 
valued at $324,342,935. 

There were 400 deaths in this city last week, which 
was 33 less than during the previous week, and 25 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number, 188 were males, and 212 females: 63 
died of consumption ; 33 of pneumonia; 21 of old age; 
20 of diphtheria; 15 of marasmus; 17 of croup, and 11 
of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 3's, 104; 34’s 104; 4}’s, 113; 
4’s, registered, 119}; coupon, 120}; currency 6’s 129 
a 132. 

' a is quiet but steady, at 10} cts for middling np- 
ands, 

Petroleum rules firm, at 8 a 8$ cts. for refined, in 


De Lesseps has embarked from Marseilles for Tunis 
to direct the surveys in connection with the project to 
convert the Desert of Sahara into an inland sea. 

It is intended to reduce railway rates in order to en- 
able the growers of wheat in India to compete on more 
equal terms with American producers, 

The Russian Government has proposed to the other 
Powers that an international detective force be organ- 
ized to cope with Anarchists, Nihilists, Fenians and 
Socialists. France, Switzerland and Austria have ac- 
quiesced in the proposal. 

The coffee blight has spread from Ceylon and the Fiji 
Islands to Brazil, where the loss is already so serious 
that the Minister of Agriculture is making every effort 
to discover a means of stopping it. 

It is expected that the emigration to Canada during 
the ensuing season will be unusually extensive. The 
steamer Parisian, which sailed from Liverpool for 


Sheep were in fair demand ; 10,000 head arrived and| The Visiting Committee, appointed to attend the ex- 


sold at 4} a7 cts., and lambs at 5} a 8} cts. per pound, amination at the School, meet there on Second. 


evening, 26th inst. For the accommodation of 


Hogs were dull: 3000 head arrived and sold at 10 a | committee, conveyances will be at Street Road Station 


on the 26th inst., to meet the trains that leave the city 


ForeIGn.—On the evening of the 15th instant, a ter- | at 2.25 and 4.55 P. M. 


Wa. Evans, 
Clerk. 


The Temperance Association of Friends of Phila 
delphia, will hold a meeting in Friends’ meeting. 
house, Sixth and Noble streets, on Fourth-day evening, 
3rd mo, 28th, at 8 o’clock. Addresses may be expected 
from several Friends interested in the cause. 

hao attendance of Friends generally is respectfully 
invited. 


Philada., 3d mo. 1883. 





Tuos. ScaTTERGOOD, Chairman, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a teacher for Arithmetic and Natural History, 
in the Girls’ Department, to enter upon her duties at 
the opening of next session. 
Application may be made to 
Elizabeth C. Dunn, Trenton, N. J. ’ 
Beulah M. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J., or: 
Martha D. Allen, 3709 Baring St., Philada. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee- 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on the evening of 
Fourth-day, the 28th instant, at 8 o’clock. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 


Epwarp MARIs, 
Philada., 3rd mo. 1883. Clerk, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The SuMMER Session opens on THIRD-DAY, 5th mo, 
Ist, 1883. Parents and others who intend sending 
upils, are requested to make early application to 
ONATHAN G. WiLuiaMs, Sup’t., Westtown P. O., Cher 
ter Co., Pa.: or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treas’r, No. 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 











Diep, at Germantown, 11th mo. 7th, 1882, James @. 
Comrort, aged 72 years, a member of Falls Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa. 

—, on Ist month 24th, aged 93 years, Joum 
Tuorp, a member of Frankford Monthly Meeting. 

——, at Mount Laurel, Burlington Co., New Jersey, 
on Ist mo. 28th, WILLIAM JEssUP, a member and over 
seer of Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
79th year of his age. His family and friends have the 
consoling belief that his end was peace. 

——, on 2nd mo. 4th, at Media, Pa., T. CHALELET 
PALMER, in the 79th year of his age, a member 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. ; 

—, at Crosswicks, a Jersey, on 2nd mo. 10th; 
Amos E. MrppLeton, in the 69th year of his anf 
member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
, on 2nd* mo. 17th, at his residence, near 
donfield, New Jersey, JoserpH Katou, in the Tia 
year of his age, a member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, on 2nd mo. 22d, Bensamin D. Cooper, & 
member and overseer of Haddonfield Monthly Meet 
ing, in the 72d year of his age. 

——, at his residence in this city, on the 14th instant, 
Wi.1aM S. Perot, in the 83rd year of his age, a mem 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphit 


——— 


"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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